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THE SEAMAN’S GRAVE. 








BY MISS MARIA G 





The seaman’s grave is dark and deep, 
And fathomless the tomb 

Where he reclines in breathless sleep, 
Far from his friends and home. 

His traceless grave ’s the ocean’s bed, 
O’er him the wild waves flow; 

And gallant ships their sails out-spread, 
O’er him who lies below: 

Deep, dark, and awful, is the wave 

That rolls across the seaman’s grave. 


In vain, he sought an empty prize 
Upon the faithless main; 

And now his lifeless body lies 
In ocean’s wide domain. 

O’er him the howling billows sweep, 
And sea-nymphs chant their song— 

While grey-eyed monsters of the deep 
Do gently float along: 

And loud and wild the billows rave 

Above the lonely seaman’s grave. 


The stars that brightly beam above, 
May mournful looks assume; 

His absent friends, his own true love, 
May mourn his early doom; 

The dark’ning clouds may for him weep, 
And eyes he'll never see—- 

E’en childhood's friends may o’er him sweep 
Upon a raging sea; 

Yet searchless as the ocean's cave, 

Remains the lonely seaman’s grave. 


No woodland flowers around him grow, 
Fanned by the evening gale; 
No silvery fountains round him flow; 
There blooms no verdant va!e; 
And there no lovely snow-drop springs 
To greet the glowing sun; 
No primrose sweet its fragrance flings 
The coral fields among; 
Nor cypress leaves can ever wave 
Above the lonely seaman’s grave. 
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“The gifts of the understanding are the trea- 
sures of God, and he appointeth to every onc his 
ttion, in what measure seemeth good unto 
imsel{.” ‘That it has pleased the great Creator 
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of the Universe, at different periods in the his- 


sequently by the power of his mind alone, elicit- 


tory of the world, to raise up minds to whose | ed the admiration of the world. The instruc. 


powerful energies have yielded the most com- 
plex theories of science and philosophy, is a | 
fact so apparent to every one, and so universal. 
ly acknowledged, as to render argument unne- 
cessary in its behalf. ‘To commemorate, 
then, the anniversaries of the birth of men 
so distinguis:.ed, is a custom entitled to our con- 
sideration, from the antiquity of its origin—the 
universality of its adoption—and its acknowl- 
edged influence upon society. ‘Tracing its | 
origin back, we may revert to the history of the | 
earliest ages of the world, and there find that | 
public honors were constantly paid with great 
reverence, to the illustrious dead; and from its 
universal adoption, we may infer a sense of the 
importance attached to it by all, from the first 
formation of national compacts, down to the 
present era of perfect and efficient legislation. 
It is a custom also commendable in its charac- 
ter, as it recalls to our recollection the virtues | 
of those in honor of whom such tributes are | 
elicited; and arouses within us that fire of emu- 
lation which exalts the spirit of man within 
himself, and fixes his eyes upon glories eternal. 
To pay voluntary homage ut the shrine of gen- 
ius, patriotism, and worth, is its object; and to 
that object we now yield, in thus assembling 
tegether to offer a tribute to the departed worth 
of him whose venerated name our Institution 
bears; and, in conformity with which, I have 
been appointed to advert to the leading events 
of his life, which was adorned with examples 
of the purest patriotism—the most profound 
wisdom, the most exalted genius, and charac- 
terised by that force, though simplicity of char- 
acter, which is so essential in the formation of 
true greatness. “If their defective commem- 
oration by me, could mar the beauty of those 
examples, I should shrink from it as from a 
profanation; but it is the consolation of the hum- 
blest, as it ought to be of the most gifted of his 
eulogists, that the case of this illustrious man 
is one in which to give, with simplicity, the re- 
cord of his life, is to come nearest to the resem- 
blance of the great original; and to attempt to 
go beyond it, is— 


* * ‘With taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish *’* 


Who, then, was Joun Marsnaru? A man pos- 
sessed of a combination of virtues but seldom 
found to adorn the character of one person; whose 
career was one continued evidence of “gentleness 
and firmness—simplicity and strength——-humili- 
ty and grandeur.’ Whose examples beam from 
the pages of our history with a sun-like rad- 
iance, to light and lure, and lead us into their 
path. 

He was born at a place called Germantown, 
in Fa: quier county, Virginia, un the 24th day of 
September, 1755; cighty-five years ago this day. 
His early life was spent in a section of our 
country where there were but few schools or 
colleges; hence, his facilities for acquiring an 
education adequate to the wants of that profes- 
sion for which he was destined, were but few. 
This want, however, was amply supplied by 
the instructions of a father, whose vigorous 
mind—moral worth, and correct sentiments, 
rendered him a fit instructor for him who, sub. 











*Binney’s Eulogy. 


tions which he received from his father, togeth- 
er with about two years’ classical study, com. 
pleted all. the education which he received, and 
upon which he built that mass of learning and 
knowledge which enabled him to reflect honor 
upon the most dignified and responsible station 
in our land, by a thorough, competent, and hon- 
orable discharge of its important functions, 

The war of our Revolution was an event long 
looked for, by those who were acquainted with 
the true character of the American people; and 
also with the policy of the parent country to- 
wards them. It was a contest in which was 
involved all those principles and priveleges 
which constitute Republicanism, and which 
had ever been considered the birth-right of 
American citizens, The first efforts of an as- 
piring monarch to wrest from them the invalua- 
ble right of their free exercise, aroused the just 
indignation of this people, and as early as 1769, 
it was the conviction of the then retired soldier 
of Mount Vernon, that the force of arms would 
be necessary to defend those rights; and his ex- 
pressed opinion, that “No man should scruple, 
or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of 
so valuable a blessing.” Foremost in the ranks 
of those who espoused the principles of that 
Revolution, was Joun Marsuatt. A youth of 
18, in 1773, he commenced the study of milita- 
ry tactics, with a fervent desire of becoming 
competent to fight the battles of his country. 
Devoting himself to this study with an ardor 
the most enthusiastic, and continuing it with 
an apparent disregard for the further pursuit of 
his civil education, or the study of the law, 
which he had previously commenced, it mani- 
fested conclusively the warmth of his attach- 
ment for those Republican principles which 
formed the basis of that Revolution, and to the 
defence of which his subsequent life was devot- 
ed. For two years, the science of military dis- 
cipline and organization, formed his entire 
study; until 1775, when, at the age of twenty, 
he received the appointment of first Lieuten. 
ant of a company in a minute battallion, which 
was organized immediately after the receipt 
of the news of the battle of Lexington, and 
with it participated in the engagement at Great 
Bridge, in Virginia, between the Americans 
and the predatory force of lord Dunmore, Roy- 
al Governor, which resulted in the entire defeat 
of the latter. 

That enthusiastic ardor which characterised 
his youthful days, was now fully awakened, and 
enlisted in the virtuous cause which he espous- 
ed. In the year following, (1776,) he received 
the commission of Lieutenant in the 11th Vir- 
ginia Regiment, and entered the Continental 
service; in which capacity he remained until 
May, 1777, when he was commissioned Cap- 
tain, and for four years succeeding this appoint- 
ment, he was almost constantly at the post of 
danger, battling with the enemies of his coun- 
try’s rights. How can we ever liquidate the 
claims upon our veneration, of that patriotic 
band which, amidst the severity of winter, when 
the result of their enterprize was enshrouded 
in the future, and darkened by the most adverse 
circumstances—tracked each footstep through 
the snows of Valley Forge, with blood, and who, 
unpaid, unclothed, and unfed, still cherished in 
their bosom that holy patriotism, which enabled 
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them successfully to surmount the most per- 
plexing obstacles, in defence of so glorious a 
cause? Of their number was Joun Marswatty; 
who, in addition to the enduring fame which 
that action alone entitles him to, can partake also 
of the glory of our arms at Brandywine, Mon- 
mouth, and Germantown; and whose name is 
recorded as forming one of the covering party 
at the assault of Stony Point, and an “officer 
of the detachment ordered by lord Sterling to 
cover the retreat ef Maj. Lee, after his surprise, 
and the capture of the British garrison at Pow- 
el’s Hook, on the night of August 18, 1779.” It 
was at the close of this year that the enlist- 
ment of the Virginia troops, to which he belong- 
ed, expired; and; with them he returned to 
his native State, and there remained till Octo- 
ber of the year following; during which time 
he continued the study, and took out a license 
for the practice of the law. 


In October, 1780, he joined the army under 
Baron Steuben, and remained with it until 
1781; when—it being ascertained that there 
were more officers than the State of the Virginia 
line required—he resigned his commission, 
and returned to the practice of his profession. 

Thus ended his career as a military officer. 
Of but short duration, that career was replete 
with an intensity of interest. What more glo- 
rious achievements does the history of that 
Revolution present, than those of Brandywine, 
Monmouth, and Germaniown? What more 
patriotic hearts ever swelled within the bosoms 
of men, than were possessed by those who ef- 
fected these achievements—Wasninoton, La 
Faverre,and Marsnaty? What more virtuous 
cause ever unsheathed the sword of freemen 
than that for which they contended—the free- 
dom of their country? 


Having now partook himself to the practice 
of his profession, the mind of MarsHaLi was 
not long in developing its great powers. The 
fire of that genius which was his, soon shed 
around his name a brightness which illumined 
his path to preferment. One year only elapsed 
until, by the voice of his fellow citizens, he was 
chosen a representative in the Legislature, and 
elected a member of the Executive Council of 
Virginia. He continued to discharge the im- 
portant duties. pertaining to that station until 
1783, when, becoming connected in marriage 
with a Miss Amster, he resigned his seat in 





that body, with the determination of withdraw- 
ing from public life, to continue the practice of | 
his profession, and enjoy that domestic felicity 
which he anticipated from a union with so in- 
estimable a lady. That determination, howev- 
er, Was in opposition to the wishes of the citi- 
zens of his native county, Fauquier; who, al- 
though a resident in the city of Richmond, in | 
1784, spontaneously elected him to the Legis. | 
lature. He remained there, the Representative | 
of Fauquier, until 1787; when he was chosen | 
by the citizens of Richmond their delegate to | 
the same body. 


We have now arrived at a period in the career | 





of this illustrious man, and in the history of | 


our country, which must ever be considered the | 
most important of all others. Our government, 
bound together only by those articles of Confed- | 


eration under which, and the auspices of Heav. | 


en, we achieved our separation ftom Britain— | 
with no written Constitution—unpossessed of | 
that power so essential to the perfect organiza. | 
tion of governmental operation—void of those 

functions or prerogatives upon which, and which 

unly, could be erected a permanent or efficient | 
system of oe action—it was looked upon | 
with a fearful distrust b, its friends, A Con- 

vention had already been held in. Philadelphia, | 
which, after four months’ deliberation, submit- | 


ed our present Constitution to the consideration 
of the respective States. Although in speaking | 
of that Confederation, we assert that it was | 
found inadequate to the wants of our extended | 
country, which were, from local causes, so rap. | 
idly multiplying, we certainly look upon it as | 
deserving our most grateful recollection. “Like | 
all other human institutions, it was productive | 
neither in war nor in peace, of all the benefits | 
which its most sanguine advocates had expect- 
ed. Had peace been made, before any agree- 
ment for a permanent union was formed, it 1s far | 
from being improbable that the different parts | 
might have fallen asunder, and a dismember- 

ment taken place. If the Confederation really | 
preserved the idea of a union until the good 

sense of the nation adopted a more eflicient 

system, this service alone entitles that instru- 

ment to the respectful recollection of the Amer- 

ican people, and its framers to their grati- | 
tude.””* 


Had this Confederation proven inadequate 
to the accomplishment of so desirable an end, 
where might we seek for those grand results 
which our union has brought about? Had dis- 
union and dismemberment then prevailed, 
where would be that glorious example which 
our career as a nation has placed before the 
world? That Omnipotent wisdom which rul- 
eth the destiny of nations, and to which our 
fathers appealed for the rectitude of their in- 
tentions, guides us at this eventful crisis, through 
the thick gloom which overspread our horizon, 
and placed in our midst a beacon which will 
direct us through all the mazes of diversified | 
legislation, and present to the world an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation, in that Constitution | 
which unites us together as a Federal Govern- 
ment. 


After the Convention at Philadelphia, which 
adjourned in August, 1787, Conventions were 
held in twelve of the thirteen States, to take 
into consideration the principles contained in 
that Constitution, which was presented as the 
result of its deliberations. ‘To the Convention | 
of Virginia, which assembled in 1780, Joun 
Marsuatt was sent adelegate. A zealous sup- 
porter of the Constitution, with the venerable | 





Madison, he had there to combat the opposition | 


of a party led on by the master genius of | 
Patrick Henry, and supported by the Masons, | 
Graysons, and other leading men of Virginia. | 
Fear lest, in their efforts to perfect their sys- | 
tem of government, they might fall into greater | 
errors, induced Mr. Henry, and that party | 
which he represented, to oppose the adoption of | 
the proposed Constitution, with all the power 
which they possessed. In the Convention, he 
asserted, that in the first words, “We, the peo- 
ple,” he saw “the portent of consolidation,” and | 
in the office of President “the likeness of a 
kingly crown—that tie government would ope- 
rate like an ambuscade, and would destroy the 
State governments, ard swallow up the liber- 
ties of the people, without giving them pre- 
vious notice.” Mr. Marsnatt, in reply to these 
remarks, at the conclusion of his speech, said— 
“The worthy member has concluded his obscr- 
vations by many eulogiums on the British Con- 
stitution. It matters not to us whether it be a 
wise one or not. J think, that for America, at 
least, the government on your table is much 
supetiorto it. I ask you if your House of Rep- 
resentatives would be better than this, if the 
hundredth part of the people were to elect a 
majority of them? If your Senators were for 
life, would they be more agreeable to you? If 
the President were not accountable to you for 
his conduct—if it were a Constitutional maxim 








*Marshall’s Life of Washington. 


| that he could do no wrong—would you be safer 


than youare now? Ifyou can answer Yes, to 
these questions, then adopt the British Consti- 
tution. If not, then, good as that government 
may be, this is better.” 


The sentiment contained in this extract from 
his speech, is sufficient to define his views in 
relation to the Constitution, and identify his 
name with those of Washington and Madison, 
as the firm supporter of that instrument which 
has secured to us all the blessings incident toa 
wise-ordered and efficient government. 


Notwithstanding the determined opposition 
which the Constitution met with in differ- 
ent States, it was accepted and ratified in 1788; 
and although the conflict of parties was great, 
and their efforts unceasing, its adoption cannot 
be claimed as the victory of a party; but, as the 
Convention solemnly declares—*“It was the re- 


| sult of a spirit of amity, and mutual deference 
| and concession.” 


Such a spirit as will, if prop. 
erly encouraged, be our greatest surety fora 
permanent national existence. Those who com- 
posed that party which supported the Constitu- 
tion were termed “J’ederalists,” trom their par. 
tiality for the federal union; amongst whom we 
may recognize the names of some of the most 
prominent supporters of American freedom, 
and zealous advocates of American rights, 
who, regardless of the denunciations of politi- 
cal partizans, stand pre-eminent as wise and 
judicious statesmen, and uncorrupted patriots. 
Of this number was Jonny Marsnary; who, 
amidst the numerous perplexities and despon- 
dencies incident toa new and unitried system of 


| government, remained the inflexible supporter 


of that instrument which is now looked upon 
as the most perfect model of Republican prin- 
ciples ever emanating from the mind of man. 
A knowledge of his course in relation to that 
Constitution, must cver carry with it the con- 
viction that its success was identified with the 
nearest and dearest feelings of his heart. 

After the adoption of the Constitution the 
administration of the government was placed 
in the hands of that man who successfully led 
us through the perils of our Revolution; yet, 


| notwithstanding the confidence which the known 
| character of Washington was calculated to in- 


“mire, the successful operation of our Constitu- 


_ tion was still questioned by a large portion of 


the American people. The State of Virginia, 
regarding some of the most important measures 
enacted first after its adoption, as incompatible 
with the sovereignty of the State governments, 
raised her voice against the supposed dangers of 
its operation. At the first session of her Leg- 
islature under it, the political complexion of that 
body was such as to send to the United States 
Senate an opponent to the Constitution, in place 
of Mr. Madison, with instructions to support a 
call for a Convention to submit amendments 
thereto; thereby throwing the whole matter 
again open for the consideration of the States. 
At this important period, Mr. Marsnant was a 
member of that legislative body; and so contin- 
ued a Representative of the city of Richmond, 
until 1791, during which time, all the princei- 
ples of our Constitution were thoroughly dis- 
cussed; and the more deliberate and unpreju- 
diced consideration he gave them, the more 
zealously did he enter upon their support. In 
1792, Mr. Marsnaut declined a re-election, and, 


until 1795, continued the practice of his pro- 
fession. 


At this time, a measure excceding in interest 
any previously discussed under the Constitution, 
was submitted to the consideration of the Amer- 
ican people—the ratification of a treaty with 
Great Britain. As upon all que-tions of im- 


portance, the State of Virginia entered iuto its 
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consideration with a spirit which manifested the 
zeal and vigilance with which her citizens 
watched every movement of the Federal gov- 
ernment. In this case they protested against 
its supposed encroachments upon State sover- 
eignty; and denounced the treaty as one in 
which “the rights, the interests, the honor, and 
the faith of this nation were grossly sacrificed.” 
Mr. Marsnattr, at this time, had been again 
elected to the Legislature, and accepted the of- 
fice, through the solicitatious of his numerous 
friends, more than a desire for again partici- 
pating in public affairs. It was upon the occa- 
sion of the discussion of this treaty, that he 
signalized himself, and brought to bear those 
powers which he soeminently possessed, of de- 
veloping a subject with a single glance of his 
mind, and making plain to the understanding 
the most intimate points at issue. His effort 
apon this occasion is said to have been one in 
which was made “an admirable display of the 
finest powers of reasoning, accompanied with 
an exhibitio of the fullest knowledge and com- 
prehension ©: the history and scope of the Con- 
stitutin, and the public interests affected by the 
treaty.” Henceforth a wider field for the exer- 
cise of his talents was opened before him. The’ 


. fame of this effort, was wafted to every section 


of the Union, and was the first evidence of those 
extraordinary powers of which he was so emi- 
nently possessed. So favorable was the impres- 
sion formed of his argument on this treaty, that, 
but a short time after its delivery, the office of 
Attorney General ofthe United States was offered 
him by the President; which, however, he 
thought proper to decline. 

The time of the commencement of the French 
Revolution forms an cra in the history of our 
government which will be long remembered. 
In 1796, upon the recall of Mr. Monroe, Mr. 
Marsa was invited to accept the appoint- 
ment of Minister to that nation, which he also 
declined. The design of France, from the out- 
set, was obviously to alienate the Americans 
from their own government, and involve them 
in her European wars; and in order to force her 
from that steady system of neutrality which 
America assumed, France adopted measures 
highly injurious to American commerce, by the 
seizure and confiscation of several ef her ves- 
sels. The American Congress then looked 
upon their treaty of alliance with France as no 
longer in force, and immediately commenced 
the adoption of measures for retaliation and 
defence. Upon this, as upon all other measures 
of importance, conflicting sentiments prevailed. 
A portion of our people, influenced by that holy 
love of liberty which sustained them through 
the vicissitudes of a seven years’ war, added to 
the consideration of the invaluable services ren- 
dered us during that contest by France, united 
their sympathies in her favor, and manifested a 
warm interest in the establishment of a Repub- 
lican system of government for that nation. 
But a short period, however, sufficed to show 
that this Revolution of France had other objects 
in view than the propagation of Republican 
theories; and, notwithstanding the most inflam- 
matory appeals had been made by the emisa- 
ries of that nation to our citizens, they convinc- 
ed France and the world that they were not 
“humiliated under a Colonial spirit of fear,” 
nor “fitted to be the instruments of foreign in- 
fluence.” 


In 1797, under peculiar circumstances, it was 
deemed advisable on the part of our govern- 
ment to make an attempt to avert the necessity 
of hostilities, which at that time threatened, be- 
tween itself and France, by a special mission 
tothat nation. Joun Marsnatt, yielding to a 
conviction of duty, accepted the appoinment of 
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minister thereto, which had been again offered 
him by President Adams; and, in conjunction 
with General Pinckney and Eldridge Gerry, 
repaired to France, at a period when the most 
discordant factions ruled that nation—when 
anarchy prevailed throughout its empire—and 
when the deluded populace were plunged into 
the most unholy excesses by their corrupt and 
venal leaders. Without protection, without ac- 
knowledgment, the American ministers were 
thére surrounded by the terrors of that Revo- 
lution—-menaced, threatened, and insulted by 
the demand of money for the privilege of ne- 
gotidting for an adjustment of differences. Yet, 
amidst all these perplexing circumstances, our 
ministers nobly sustained the character of their 
country, and answered the fullest expectations 
of their own government. Heedless of the 
menaces of the French, which emanated indi- 
rectly from the ministry, and cisregarding their 
threats, they answered their flagitious demand 
for money in the most emphatic language; 
which convinced France that America might 
lavish “millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute?’ 


During the period those American ministers 
remained in France, letters of great importance, 
involving important principles of international 
policy, were addressed to Talleyrand, then Min- 
ister of foreign relations, bearing the impress 
of that diplomatic skill which so eminently dis- 
tinguished Jonn Marsuati. That they eman- 
ated from his pen, is generally conceded; and 
in evidence of it, Mr. Binney says, “They bear 
internal marks of it.” Of his competency to 
judge, we may infer from a continuation of his 
remarks, wien he says, “We have since became 
familiar with his simple and masculine style; 
his direct, correct, and demonstrative reasoning; 
the infrequency of his resort to illustrations; 
and the pertinency and truth of the few which 
he uses; the absenee of all violent assertion; the 
impersonal form of his positions; and especially 
with the candor, as much the character of the 
man as his writings, with which he allows to 
the opposing argument its fair strength, with- 
out attempting to clude it, or escape from it by 
a subtlety.” 


On the 19th of June, 1798, Mr. Marsma.t, 
on his return from France, entered the city of 
New York, amidst the plaudits of the citizens, 
who properly appreciated the motives which led 
him, in common with the other ministers, to 
spurn the demand of the French Ministry; and 
a public dinner was given him by both Houses 
of Congress, “as an evidence of affection for 
his person, and of their grateful approbation of 
the patriotic firmness with which he sustained 
the dignity of his country during this import- 
ant mission.” He then returned to Virginia, 
with a determination to mingle no more in pub- 
lic affairs. That determination, however, was 
shaken by the earnest solicitation of his most 
intimate friend, General Washington; who, 
conscious that the affairs of the country were 
then at a crisis when the exercise of the most 
experienced talent would be necessary to con- 
duct it safely through the difficulties and dan- 
gers which then surrounded it, prevailed upon 
him to become a candidate for Congress, and 
he was elected, in 1799. What more praise- 
worthy eulogium could be pronounced upon 
Joun Marsua 1, than the mcre mention of this 
fact? To be solicited by him whose knowledge 
of men was unsurpassed by any man perhaps 
in the world, is evidence conclusive that that 
immortal man had the most implicit con- 
fidence in his talents, patriotism, and integrity; 
and that it was to such men he looked for the 
continuance and perpetuation of that noble 
work, which all the actions of his life—all the 
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powers of his mind had been directed to ac- 
complish. Great as was the honor, it was not 
undeserved by Marsnatt; high and ennobling 
as was the compliment, it was truly merited. 

Mr. MarsHa.y repaired to Congress, which 
soon after convened in Philadelphia. The 
House of Representatives, of which he was a 
member, presented at that time, perhaps, a 
greater array of talented debaters than at any 
period since the adoption of the Constitution. 
The first duty which he performed as a mem- 
ber, was to announce, on the 18th of December, 
the decease of him whose death caused the na- 
tion to mourn. The feelings of regret which 
he manifested when, in the fulness of heart, in 
a suppressed voice, and with the deepest emo- 
tion, he announced to the assembled wisdom of 
his country that Wasnincron was no more! 
made an impression on the minds of his audi- 
tors which could never be effaced. During the 
whole period of his Congressional career, no 
act can be cited which can detract from that 
strict consisteney which marked his adherence 
to those principles alone, which his own con- 
viction of right prompted him to espouse. His 
every act, while a member of the House, was 
such as to elicit from his fellow members— those 
whose political sentiments he opposed, as well 
as those with whom he acted—the respect 
which is ever awarded to that honesty of pur- 
pose which so eminently distinguished Jonn 
Marsuatt. His mind soared above the con- 
fines of party feeling and party prejudice; and 
in several instances, the journals of that House 
bear the record of his vote in opposition to im- 
portant measures identified with the principles 
of that party with which he generally acted, in 
support of the administration of Mr. Adams. 
His vote on the repeal of the obnoxious section 
of the so-called “sedition law,” was in the affir- 
mative, whilst that of every other supporter of 
the administration was against that repeal. 
So, throughout his whole life-time, no measure 
received his sanction until thoroughly convinc- 
ed of its right; and when so convinced, he fal- 
tered not in its support. 


His connection with the House of Represen- 
tatives ceased by his appointment as Seerctary 
of War. Soon after this he was appointed 
Secretary of State; and although remaining in 
that office but a short period, the zeal and abili- 
ty with which he discharged its important du- 
ties, reflects upon him the highest credit. His 
numerous letters to our minister in Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. King, relative to the execution of the 
articles of the British treaty, together with the 
despatches issued by him while exercising the 
duties of that office, must ever be classed in the 
first order of American State papers. 


How beautiful, and yet how perfect in itself, 
is that important and efficient provision of our 
Constitution which creates that power co-ordi- 
nate with, yet independent of, all others—ihe 
Judiciary. The Convention which formed the 
Constitution, foresaw that various interpreta- 
tions would be given it; and without some 
standard by which its operations would be made 
uniform, they were convinced, its ultimate suc- 
cess would be uncertain: hence the necessity 
for the creation of this power, vested in Judges 
whose province is to administer justice, unin- 
fluenced by either the President or people; but 
relying upon the Constitution, and the spirit 
which made it, for their decisions. 

At the head of this important power was 
Joun Marsnatt placed, on the 31st of January, 
1801. That this office was (particularly at this 
period) the most responsible and important un- 
der the government, is obvious, from the fact 
that previously “no interpretation could be as. 





sumed with the true force of authority.” Ab 
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though clear and perspicuous in most of its 
clauses, and concise and explicit in its provis- 
ions, it does not detract from the merit of that 
instrument to assert that it required the exer- 
cise of the most profound wisdom to correctly 
define its powers. The diversity of opinion 
which prevailed in relation to the powers vest- 
ed in that Constitution, as well as in relation to 
its general operation, taken in connexion with 
the fact, that it is not the work of human wis- 
dom to create systems or laws so clear and 
comprehensible as to be alike intelligible to the 
uneducated mass, and to those whose percep- 
tions are quickened by the influence of a lib- 
eral education, called for the interposition of 
such a power as the Judiciary, to save us from 
disorder and confusion throughout the country. 
No man in the whole Union was better quali- 
fied to be the head of this department, than Joun 
Marswaty. Possessed, in an eminent degree, 
of those powers of reasoning so essential to a 
full and clear exposition of our Constitution, 
and guided by those principles with which his 
every act was consistent, he was instrumental 
in placing the principles of that great Charter 
of our liberties upon a firm and immovable 
foundation. For thirty-four years he continued 
to exercise the duties of this office, reflecting 
honors alike upon himself and his country, and 
by the wisdom of his judicial decisions creating 
confidence in our Republican system, and add- 
ing vigor and strength to its operation. The 
influence which his opinions gained over the 
confidence of the whole Union, is perhaps the 
best evidence of his ability, and the pertinency 
and force of his illustrations of the principles 
of government, in all the adjudications of that 
department, proclaim, not only to ourselves, as 
American citizens, but. to the world, that our 
confidence was worthily reposed. It would be 
unnecessary, on this occasion, to cite any par- 
ticular decision of the Supreme Court, while he 
was at its head, to illustrate more clearly the 
basis of his judgments; suffice it to observe, 
that the same spirit of equity pervades them 
all; the same light of the deepest reasoning 
makes the principles which they contain most 
clear and conclusive; and the same degree of popu- 
lar approbation insured their ultimate fulfilment. 

In 1829, the State of Virginia held a Con- 
vention for the revision of its Constitution, over 
which James Monroe was chosen to preside. 
The deliberations of this body were aided by 
the combined wisdom of its venerable chairman, 
Mr. Munroe, Mr. Madison, and Chief Justice 
Marsuatt, together with others of the most 
distinguished sons of that patriotic State. “The 
reverence paid these ‘conscript fathers,’ by the 
lelegates to this Convention, is said to have 
been one of the most beautiful features of the 
scene.” Each measure of importance elicited 
from Mr. Marsnatt his opinions, which were 
expressed with all the sincerity of one conscious 
that the eveinng of his life drew nigh; and 
whose warmest wishes were for the welfare of 
his country. The subject of Judicial tenure, 
particularly, he explained, with a degree of 
ability never surpassed; assuming the position 
in defence of an independent Judiciary. In 
eoncluding his remarks upon this important 
feature of that Constitution, he asserts—“I have 
always thought, from my earliest youth till 
now, that the greatest scourge an angry Heav- 
en ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and sin- 
ning people, was, an ignorant, a corrupt, or a 
dependant Judiciary.” 

On July 6, 1833, he died. That calmness 
and serenity which characterised him in all the 
trying situations of life, were visible on his 
death-bed: even until his soul winged its flight 
to its eternal abiding place. Throughout his 
life, Benevolence seemed to pervade his every 


action; a strict conception of Justice marked 
his entire course; a pure spirit of Charity found 
a place within his heart. Truth dwelt upon 
his lips, and Sincerity directed each sentient. 
Vanity, nor Ostentation, found favor in his 
sight; but an universal respect for his fellow 
men endeared him to all, Our country gloried 
in his bright career; our nation wept when 
death deprived us of his services. In life he 
reared a fabric of enduring fame; in death he 
sought that throne “not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 


We have now, gentlemen, in our humble 
measure, endeavored to recall to your remem- 
brance the leading acts of the late lamented 
Chief Justice. That our effort is a defective 
one, is obvious; that our words are lame and 
impotent, when we consider the occasion of 
their utterance, is most conclusive; but thfat 
our desire to do justice to the well-earned fame 
of Joun MarsHatt; is sincere and heart-felt, I 
trust they will bear satisfactory testimony. It 
certainly is a pleasing reflection, and one which, 
more than any other consideration, induced us 
to undertake a task so important as to speak 
the praise of so worthy a man, that his deeds 
require not the embellishments of a fanciful 
imagination to harmonise their actions, nor the 
decorations of oratory to render their recital 
interesting; but, on the contrary, to “give with 
simplicity the record of his life,” is the best 
delineation of the character of his mind, which 
“filled its space with deeds, and not with linger- 
ing years.” 


May you, who have identified his name with 
your Institute, emulate those examples, and 
imitate the virtues which placed that name 
amongst the American patriots and statesmen 
who need 


“No statue or inscription to reveal 

Their greatness. It is round them, and the joy 

With which their children tread the hallowed 
ground 

That holds their venerated bones—the peace 

That smiles on all they rescued; and though 
wealth 

That clothes the land they fought for, these, the 
mute, 

As feeling ever is when deepest; these 

Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 

Reared to kings and demigods of old.” 








For the Literary Messenger. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 





BY RALPHEUS. 

















Oh! if there be a heart-felt pain on earth 
More sensible than others, to my soul, 
It is to meet in virtuous pursuits, 
Or honorable avocations, that, 
Of all the miseries of life, the sum, 
The total, all the catalogue, the breath, 
The poisonous breath of hell itself, 
That hideous offspring of black erbeus— 
Unfeeling disappointment. 





Give me pain 

| Throughout my system; rack my frame with 
gout, 

Or Rheumatism; scorch—aye, boil my blood 

| With burning fevers; cram your nostrums down 

| My throat; butsave—oh! save me from the curse, 

| The blasting touch of disappointment. I 

, Would sooner be a beggar, destitute 

| Of all the luxuries of life; clad all 

| Inrags, from head to foot, and doomed each night 

| ‘To slumber in the open air; if I 

| Could find a friend in whom I might confide 
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} 
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The secrets of my bosom, and not meet 

With disappointment in the confidence 

I should repose in him, than be a king, 

A monarch of the widest empire earth 

€an boast of} filled with treasures more than allt 

My officers and subjects through their lives 

Could number; and meet in honest love, 

(The only lovely, purest spot in man’s 

Eventful history,) or in the fond 

Repose of friendship’s holy confidence, 

‘The murderer of honorable love, 

The perjury of friendship’s sacred vow, 

That execrable curse—that canker-worm 

Of all those finer, nicer, delicate 

Emotions which humanity is blest 

With—damning disappointment. When 

The heart is young, and youthful passions, fired 

By love's first tender touch, absorb the mind, 

The life, the hopes of future greatness, all 

Our manhood, what impels the phrenzied soul 

To suicidal murder? Go to yon 

Retired spot; beneath that cypress tree, 

A solitary monument of wo, 

Reared by parental fondness, chronicles 

The blighting epitaph, “He met in love 

With disappointment; and in madness sought 

To hide the anguish of his heart within 

The grave.” And he was honest in his love; 

No sensual passions lit their murky fires 

Upon the altar of his heart; but pure 

Affections, such as glow within the breasts 

Of angels, warmed his bosom; nor a thought 

Of her he loved, nor wish, nor look, nor sigh, 

But heaven-born virtue claimed, and called her 
own. 

All, all his hopes—his very being, lived 

But in the little cirele of his love. 

The reckless spoiler, disappointment, came, 

And gave the object of his holy love 

To other arms, and drove him to despair. 

And, oh! methinks, in hell, ifthere be grades 

Of punishment for crimes committed here, 

That baseness which could blast the hopes of 
such 

Devoted, virtuous love, shall find in that 

Abyss the hottest, deepest, most acute 

Perdition. God, if thou hast misery 

In store for this defenceless head--oh! send 

It not in disappointment’s bloody garb; 

Oh! rather, if it seemeth good to thee, 

Let meagre, greedy, sure consumption drink 

Up all the streams that animate this frame, 

And send it sapless to earth’s charnal house, 

The grave; or let some seatheful thunderbolt, 

Rife with electric madness, shiver all 

The fibres of my heart; by piece-meal, tear 

This well-wrought tenement, and leave behind 

Naught but a shapeless mass of what was once 

A man. 


Aye, any tortare; any death, 
But that which robs the soul of conscious peace, 
Of happiness, of holy conripEnce. 


Tor the Literary Messenger, 


Great as are the incentives, and numerous 
and powerful the inducements to literary exer. 
tions, it does really appear strange, and almost 
incomprehensible, why so comparatively few 
(considering our vast population) should be 
treading the beaten paths of literature, or toil- 
ing up the apparently inaccessable sides of the 
hill of science. Had franklin, Sherman, and 


a host of others whom I might mention, passed 
the leisure hours of youth as the gay and friv- 
olous thousands around them, would science 
have been enriched by their great discoveries, 
the world illuminated by their genius, or the 
cause of American liberty aided by their intel- 
lectual exertions and power? 


Horatiovs.. 
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To Curresponvents.—" Alfred” will find one 
of his poems in this number of the MessEncGEr; 
the other, “Sunset,” perhaps may appear in our 
next, 

“The Felon,” a tale, by “Z. J.’ is under con- 
sideration. 

The communication of “Anon” is received, 
and published with pleasure. We would be 
very happy, at all times, to receive communi- 
cations from other of the Meadville students. 

Our fair correspondent “Jane,” must not 
censure us too severely should we withhold the 
publication of her verses addressed “To the 
Monongahela.” The poem before us shows 
evident signs of poetic taste and fancy; yet, 
surely the charms of poetry have already sufhi- 
ciently immortalized this “fair stream,’’ in our 
columns; and leave the “bright Monongahela” 
no reason to complain of its beauties having 
been neglected by us. 

We are unable, for want of room, to publish 
in this number of the Messenger “The Seduc. 
ed; a poem, by “N.” 
next. 

“P. G. Slapjack” will please to discontinue 
his correspondence. It is “flat, stale, and un- 
profitable.” 

Those correspondents neither mentioned 
ahove, nor their productions published in this 
number, will please to understand that, in the 
present case, “silence does not give consent.” 


It will appear in our 





Evutocy on Marsuauit.—In compliance with 
the earnest request of a large number of our 
subscribers, we solicited Mr. Coscrave for his 
excellent Eulogy on the late Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and publish it in the present number of 
our paper. Its length necessarily deprives us 
of giving that variety to our readers we would 
wish; but the Eulogy is well worth the space 
it occupies, 


JS If any of the performers at the Irvine 
Institute celebration 





would furnish us with 
their productions we would deem ourselves 
highly favored, and publish them in the columns 
of the Messencer. Not being personally ac- 
quainted with any of them, we hope this re- 
quest will be considered sufficient. 





Cepar Hitt Reposirory.—We have receiv- 
ed the fourth number of this quarterly publica- 
tion, and are very much pleased with its con- 
tents. ‘The ingenious devices of which its fair 
correspondents avail themselves, to convey in- 
struction to the reader, are really admirable. 
If any circumstances or forms of precepts can 
add to the effect produced on the mind, by the 
instructions of morality, tle impression is sure- 
ly increased by the manner in which the Cedar 
Hill ladies convey them. Devoid of all that 
ostentation which merely attracts the eye, the 
moral of their story is dressed in a plain garb, 





through which it easily reveals itself to our un. 
derstanding, and more distinctly appears in its 
true character, 

Its contents (written by the present and for- 
mer members of the “Lyceum Institute”) are 
all original; and well calculated to instruct, as 
well as to edify the reader. 


The “Rerostrory” is published by the “Young 
Ladies’ Lyceum Institute,” of Cedar Hill, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., under the editorial care of 
Rey. N. Donaz, A. M., Principal of the Lyceum. 
Terms, $1 per annum; 48 p. octavo. 


Wirt Institute.—The regular meeting of 
this Institute was resumed on Monday evening, 
the 2d inst., at Philo Hall, Fourth street, (as 
per adjournment on the 28th ultimo,) and will 
continue during the winter session. 





Wirt Institute Lecrures.—As we promised 
in the September number of the MessEncEr to 
give a list of the gentlemen who would be 
chosen to deliver the Lectures before the Wirt 
Institute, we publish, for the satisfaction of our 
readers, the following Card, issued by the In- 
stitute, in reference to the same: 


SECOND COURSE. 


The Committee on Lectures for the Wirt 
Institute, gratified at the result of their first 
effort to originate a Course of popular Lectures, 
have the pleasure of announcing to the public 
that arrangements have been completed for a 
Second Course. 


The Introductory Lecture will be delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Herron, on Thursday, Nov, 
12th, in Philo Hall, at 7 o’clock; to be succeeded 
on the evening of cach Thursday, by one of the 
following gentlemen, whose qualifications to 
interest and instruct are well known:—Walter 
Forward, Esq.; D. H. Riddle, D. D.; H. M. 
Brackenridge, Esq; Rev. W. J. Bakewell; Jas. 
Dunlop, Esq.; Rev. Joseph Boyle; F. Herron, D. 
D.; Alexander Campbell; W. W. Irwin, Esq.; 
H. D. Sellers, M. D.; A. W. Loomis, Esq.; 
Charles Shaler, Esq.; Rev. John M’Cron; Rev. 
Joseph Kerr; E. P. Swift, D. D.; William Elder, 
M. D.; J.T. Presley, D. D4; Walter H. Lowrie, 
sq.; G. Upfold, D. D.; Hon. T. B. Dallas; Rev. 
Lewis W. Green. 

Terms.—Tickets for the Course, for a gentle- 
man, $3; do. do. for a lady, $1; Single Tickets, 
50 cents. ‘To be had at the Drug Store of L. 
Wilcex, Jr., corner of Market street and the 
Diamond; at the Book Store of C. H. Kay & 
Co., corner Wood and Third streets; Johnston 
& Stockton, Market street; A. Ingram, Market 
strect; J. N. Patterson & Co., Wood street; 
Philip Ross, corner of Market street and the 
Diamond; J. Mitchell’s Drug Store, Allegheny 
city; and of the Committee—R. E. Sellers, cor- 
ner Wood and Third streets; Wm. M. Wright, 
U. S. Bank buildings, Fourth street; S.C. Huey, 
corner of Wood and Fifth streets. 





Titcuman Sociery.—The exercises of the 
late anniversary of this Society passed off in 
the happiest manner, alike creditable to the 
Society and the performers. In consequence of 
the indisposition of the Hon. C. Darragh, the 
Anniversary Address was not delivered. The 
debate on the question “Was Elizabeth, queen 
of England, justifiable in her conduct towards 








Mary, queen of Scots?” was handled by the 
disputants in a manner unequalled by any per- 
formance of the kind weever heard. For solid 
reasoning, and eloquent (not pompous) lan- 
guage, we think the performers of the Tilghman 
on this occasion, are justly entitled to the high- 
est praise. There was one peculiarity about 
the whole affair that we much admired; the 
same arguments were not reiterated over and 
over again, (as is too often the case, in discus- 
sing a question on such occasions,) but each 
speaker had new arguments to advance, with- 
out encroaching upon those already propounded 
by his colleague. 

The performers on both sides of the question 
succeeded so admirably, that it is next to an im- 
possibility to say which produced the best ar- 
guments. The music on the occasion was 
also excellent, and creditable to the band. * 





Henry Literary Institute.—The first an- 
niversary of this Society wiil be celebrated in 
Philo Hall, Fourth street, on Friday evening, 
20th inst.; exercises commencing at 7 o’clock. 


ORDER OF EXERISES. 
Anniversary Address, ......+-+-John P. Glass. 
Eulogy on Patrick Henry,..R. G. Underwood. 
Original Essay,...+.+++++++Charles Taggart. 


.V . 
Declamations, .....s00++-+s00 7 W. Long. 


[———__________] 
For the Literary Messenger. 
I SAW HER. 


I saw her when her guileless heart 
No grief, nor pang, nor sorrow knew, 
And thought no bliss could e’er impart 
A holier thrill—a brighter hue. 
I saw her then in girlhood’s years, 
Her form bedeck’d in robes so gay, 
Her eyes ne’er dimm’d by sorrows tears, 
Her heart beamed forth affection’s ray. 
Again I saw her—years had sped, 
And girlhood’s charins were gone; 
Her mantle changed, her beauty fled, 
Her features pale and wan; 
Beside her stood a beauteous child, 
But none, save him, were near; 
They knelt, and breathed in accents mild 
An humble, heart-felt prayer. 
I saw her as, beside the grave, 
She prayed for him who slept 
Beneath its cold and cheerless turf, 
And with pangs of sorrow wept; 
She kissed the earth, and prayed aloud— 
“Our Father! in heaven above, 
Thy boundless mercy here extend— 
Thy loving kindness prove.” 
Again I saw her, bending o’er 
Her silent, slumbering boy, 
As death’s precursor sought to, there, 
Her last, fond hope destroy; 
No fading orb—no lingering light, 
Did’st ever yield its parting beam, 
Or sink into the hue of night, 
More calin than death did seem. 
I saw her when those once bright eyes 
Had lost each piercing ray, 
And bore the hue of cloudless skies, 
As cold in death she lay. 
Her path of thorns through this dull life 
Already had she trod; 
She sought a home remote from strife— 
The city of her God. 


SEVILLE ARMOR. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
AMERICA THE LAND OF SONG. 


BY JEWFINWICK, ESQ. 





Poetry has been justly admired, and its beau- 
ties and excellencies in some degree appreciated 
in all countries in which it has been cultivated 
to any considerable extent. It has occupied 
the time and attention, and been cultivated by 
some of the brightest geniuses that ever lived. 
And perhaps nothing which can engage the 
mind is better calculated to form a social and 
virtuous disposition, than a proper cultivation 
of this delightful art. It inspires a lofty, sub- 
lime, and pleasing emotion. It seizes upon the 
inmost recesses of our souls, and wakes up in 
our minds the most lively sensations of gran- 
deur and beauty. Its principle object is to 
describe those various emotions and passions 
which agitate the human breast; to enlist our 
feelings, and excite within us sensations of love 
and admiration. Hence, it is properly called 
the language of passions. 

Poetry has generally been considered the off- 
spring of a lively and powerful imagination. 
But, however essential this may be, it is not the 
only qualification requisite to make the poet. 
In addition to this, the poet must be possessed 
of a good solid judgment—-must walk forth in- 
to the wide field of nature, and have taste and 
discernment to cull some ot her beautiful flow- 
ers. The most powerful imagination, laboring 
under unfavorable circumstances, would effect 
but little. “Nature must form the poet,” is an 
old adage; equally true, both as it respects the 
circumstances with which he is surrounded as 
his natural abilities. In the vast variety of the 
works of nature can be found objects of a more 
sublime character, and of a much greater ten- 
dency to create poetic feeling, than any which 
the ingenuity of mancan invent. And, indeed, 
all the most celebrated poems of ancient or 
modern days, have their foundation on facts. 
Nature laid the foundation, and on this the bard 
reared his superstructure. 


Italy, with her s.ulptured monuments of art 
and glory—her ancicut cities, her verdant 
plains, and rugged scenery, was well calculated 
to foster the genius of Virgil; and well might 
Homer sing his undying song along the classic, 
hallowed, and sacred vales of Greece. But no 
country presents a greater variety of scenery, 
or proffers greater inducements to the aspiring 
genius than the Continent of America. Here 
nature reigns in all her grande r. From the 
frigid regions of the North, to the vertical rays 
of the Eqaator; from the loftiest peak uf the 
Andes, to the smallest hillock; from the grand 
and majestic Amazon, swelling with the accumu- 
lated mass of four hundred tributaries, to the 
smallest rivulet that trickles down the declivity 
of the mountain, is presented to the bard of the 
West a poetic ficld of unlimited extent, in which 
he can gather laurels to weave for himself a 
garland of unfading beauty. 

The American Continent is a world of itself. 
Surrounded by the ocean; possessing every 
variety of climate and productions; and varie- 
gated by almost every appearance of nature, 
either in beauty or sublimity it may well be 
styled the “New World.” Here variety is un- 
limited. The imagination may try, but in vain, 
to pass the bounds of reality. Nature has 
opened her bower, and from every part ten 
thousand beauties gleam forth with irresistible 
charms. The bard may mount on wings of 
fancy, and, borne from the extreme point of 
Patagonia to the shores of dreary Greenland, 
or from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he will find 
at every step, a note for his lyre. Far, far in 


the South, rising from the land of gold and | 
silver, is seen the cross of the Catholic; North, | 
aleng the coast of the Atlantic, is heard, in | 
sweet harmony, the fervant prayers of Chris- | 
tian fellowship, ascending to the throne of God; | 
and West-ward, in the wild wilderness beyond | 
the Rocky Mountains, the son of nature offers | 
his humble petitions to the Great Spirit beyond | 
the waters. 
Here, immersed in ignorance, the untutored | 
Indian wanders without a home or residence; | 
there civilization smiles on the efforts of man. | 
Here the savage chiettain reigns; there the | 
proud eagle of liberty waves her golden pinions, | 
and the sun of intelligence dispenses light and 
comfort to millions of happy beings. Such are 
the prospects of the West, and such are the 
objects on which the Muse is wont to dweil. | 
Already has the auspicious era of American | 
poetry commenced. ‘The dark and _ feartul | 
clouds that hung with such gloomy forebodings | 
over America from her discovery to the Revo- , 
lution, have dispersed; the glorious morn of | 
gospel truth and intelligence has burst upon | 
the wilderness, and millions are happy beneath | 
its influence. Among others, Mrs. Sigourney, | 
a name dear and familiar to every American 
ear, has tuned her angelic harp, and kindled a 
pure poetic flame in every daughter of Colum. | 
bia. Her call has been heard, and thousands, 
while listening with rapture to her heavenly 
Muse, have been prompted to reach forth a 
hand, and pluck for themselves a flower from 
the fair arena of nature. Others have appear- | 
ed, awakened by the voice of surrounding ob.- | 
jects, and have won a memory sweet and | 
endearing, that shall remain when ages have | 
passed away. ‘ 
There is a poctic feeling in every place. The | 
voice of nature whispers there is beauty in every | 
thing. The memory of former years thrills 
the soul like the distant notes of a much-loved 
lyre, and stamps upon our minds a feeling deep 
and eternal. ‘The voice of Heaven echoing on 
the far-off mountains—the roar of Niagara, and 
the Pacific’s low, constant moan, uniting in 
happy concord, swell the common anthem. 
The vernal breeze, as it fans the mountain’s 
brow, or revels among the flowers and sweets 
of the vale below, breathes a soft and gentle | 
prayer to the God of nature. These—all these 
with one voice proclaim, ‘America is the land 


of Song 


\ 
{ 








For the Literary Messenger. | 


| strong man to run a race. 


| mind, 


rays of the setting sun. In the great sun him. 
self what a resemblance to the Creator is per- 
ceptible, as, by his potent influence, he enligiit- 
ens and fertilizes our earth; and, at the same 
time giving light and heat to other planets, that 
perform their revolutions around him. In the 
words of the Scriptures, he is “as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a 
His going forth is 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit un- 
to the end of it; and there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof.” 

In what a fearful manner does God shew 
forth power when 


‘He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm!” 


When the thunders, as they shake the earti 


from pole to pole, proclaim the greatness of 


God; and the glaring lightning, as it cleaves the 
air, exhibits lis fury—then, even the fool, who 
hath said in his heart, “There is no God!” se- 
cretly acknowledges there is one, and trembles 
at his might. 

The raging sea, as the waves lash each other, 
rendering the cfforts of the marincr vain, alse 
‘declares the powcr of God.” Again he speaks, 
and says, ‘Peace! be still,” and the fury of the 
sea subsides, the raging of the winds are hushed, 
the sun again shines forth in all his brightness, 
and nature presents as calm an aspect as though 
nothing had ever happened to mar its profound 
tranquility. A. L. 





“= 





For the Literary Messenger. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 
NO. I. 


This subject is one fraught with the greatest 
interests, not only to us, as individuals, but to 
the lasting interests of our country. Whethei 
we look at their condition as it is, both in the 
old and new world; or their influence, whether 
it be of a moral or immoral character, we ar: 
obliged to say, in the sublime language of an- 
other and abler pen, “She sways the destinies 
of nations.” 

What is her condition in a great portion ot 
the old world? Ignorant, superstitious, and 
depraved; considered and treated as the mere 
slave of man, with little or no culture of th 
No wonder the people are ignorant and 
debased; marvel not, then, if many of them are 
destitute of a moral or religious character. 
Who can view their past, and even present con- 








. | dition, without an emotion of sympathy for 

THE POWER OF GOD, ' their neglected and degraded condition? Bound 

AS DISPLAYED IN THE WORKS OF CREATION. | in the slavish chains of ignorance; bought and 

' sold like brutes, in the market; not treated and 

respected as the companion and sweetener ot 

man’s social life, but as an inferior; nay, worse, 
as the veriest slave of man. 

It is evident that a man who treats his “bet- 

ter-half” thus, is destitute of all the ennobling 


(A Fragment.) 


The mind of man is so constituted that (un- 
less it has become debased by association with 
and participation in crime) it loves to contem- 
plate whatever is great or glorious. But when 
shall we find such greatness and glory as are | and finer feelings of the heart. But why this 
displayed in the works of creation? No where | state of things? Itis ignorance—soul-withering 
can we cast our view without mecting the | ignorance; that which would cause the wild 
traces of an Almighty Being. If we view the | savage of the forest to blush; but when found 
least insect that breathes the breath of life, or | in civilized nations, should receive the severest 
contemplate the grandest object in existence, | anathemas that possibly could be heaped upon 
we still perceive unbounded power and wisdom | them. How selfish and unmanly that disposi- 
exhibited in their creation. Even in the work. | tion which would exalt a few individuals of the 
manship of the simplest blade of grass, we | noble class, and heap upon them the honors and 
behold a skill that far surpasses the greatest in- | emoluments of life, while the majority are left 
genuity of man. When we view the “lilies of | to drag out an ignorant and degraded life, with 
the valley,” we may well say that “Solomon in | no motive to induce them to elevate themselves, 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” | or rise in the scale of intellectual or mora] cul- 
In the still evening we may perccive the glory | ture. 
of God in the beautiful clouds, dyed with the In many portions of the oid world, the female 
most gorgeous hues, by the reflection of the | is compelled to endure the most fatiguing hard- 
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ships, such as laboring in the field, and attend- 
ing to the drudgery of the most degraded men- 
ial, while the men are revelling in gaming, 
drunkenness, and debauchery. True, there 
have been, and are, a few brilliant minds, that 
have shone forth amid the thick gloom of super- 
stition and ignorance which for ages has man- 
tled them in darkness; but they are like angels’ 
visits. But why are things thus? Have they 
not produced as great and talented characters 
as the world ever saw? ‘True, they have. Why, 
then, has not the cause of the female advanced 
in due proportion? Why has not the culture 
of the female mind been one of the highest, 
noblest objects? Why are a majority of the 
females in so debased a condition? The reason 
is obvious. They have never elevated the stan- 
dard of female education high enough; conse- 
quently, they cannot rise. How is it possible 
for pure and enlightened minds to spring forth 
from sources not refined, but left in all their 
native wildness, 

The education, or neglect of the female, is 
the secret mainspring that determines the 
character of men, and the destinies of nations. 
In fhe same ratio that the standard of female 
education is raised, in the same will thut nation 
rise and become intelligent, virtuous, and hap- 
py. ANON. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


TO MISS AMANDA. 


BY TREBOR. 





I. 
O think, Amanda, when thou’rt gaily playing 
Amid the throng whose hearts beat high 
and free, 
Not of the trivial things the rest are saying; 
But think of me. 
Me 
When melancholy warps each tender feeling, 
And pleasure’s vision doth unkindly fice, 
(! let not gloom across thy path be stealing; 
But think of me. 
III. 


Vorget not that, when often we did wonder, 
The tale of love thou then didst breathe to me; 
But, gentle girl, o’er past scenes daily ponder, 
And think of me. 
Iv. 


Oft will thy form cach pleasure tend to heighten; 
For in my slumbers oft I’ll dream of thee, 
Whose name will cause each cheerless spot to 

brighten; 
Then think of me. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18:0. 








For the Literary Messenger. 
EDUCATION; 
ITS NECESSITY, INFLUENCE, AND BENEFITS. 


The great necessity of education must be- 
come apparent to all, when we consider the 
powerful and almost unaccountable influence 
which it now exercises, and has ever exercised 
upon the minds, actions, and destinies of man- 
kind--the transcendent and incalculable bene- 
fits which have resulted to them from its ac- 
Before education 
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had shed its benign influence, its illuminating 
and enlivening rays upon the theatre of the an- 
cient world, mankind were enveloped in the 


one fell cloud of darkness and obscurity which 
every where prevailed; ignorance and anarchy 
secured and preserved their wonted sway, while 
crime and licentiousness stalked forth almost 
unreproved, and every where uncontrolled. 


Such is a brief, but true picture of the state 
With 
age, experience, the gradual and natural increase 
of population, and the consequent extension of 


of society in the absence of education. 


settlements, and increase of habitations, man 


naturally, yet imperceptibly, acquired that 


knowledge and discretion which gave him a 
certain passport to the rudiments of education. 
Thus it insensibly increased in power and in- 
fluence through the succceding ages, and in 
different nations, until we observe it to be almost 
at its very zenith in Greece, in the age of The. 
mistocles and Pericles, the days of her freedom, 
glory and prosperity. Its powerful influence 
upon the minds, characters, and actions of the 
Athenians and Spartans, affords indubitable 
evidence of its necessity and benefit. Contrast 
Greece, during that and the subsequent age 
with any or all of the thousand unlettered na- 
tions which surrounded her, and behold in her 
superiority and greatness an exhibition of the 
influence and benefit of education. 

“I consider,” says Addison, “a human soul 
without education, like marble in the quarry. 
What sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is toa human soul. ‘The philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the 
great man, very often lies hid and concealed in 
a plebian, which a proper education might have 
disintered, and brought to light.’ Education, 


when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 


view every latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without such helps, are never able to make their 
appearance. 


That “knowledge is power” were the truest 


words that ever flowed from the courtly, but 
And it is by and 


philosophic lord Bacon. 
through education alone, that we can obtain 
that knowledge which will give us power and 
strength superior to that of the illiterate around 
us. Men have been endowed witb every attri- 


bute and quality incident to human nature, of 
the physical man; and yet, for want of educa- 
tion alone their sphere of action has been lim- 
ited, and their accomplishments insignificant 
You may triumph over dif- 


and unimportant. 
ficulties apparently insurmountable, industry 


and perseverance may enable you to remove 
every thorn, and surmount every obstacle which 
may impede your progress through life, but 
you will never be able to triumph over the 
' want, or find a substitute for education. 
a quality, an attribute, an ornament, the ab- 
sence of which can be supplied by no other 
Strength, intrepidity, and as- 


power whatever. 
siduity, very often dangerous enemies—and 


always powerful opponents—are powerless and 
impotent assailants, when arrayed against the 


force and superiority of education. 


The father of the great American philoso- 
pher and statesman, was a Chandler by profes. 
sion and the son, at the age of twenty, might 
have been seen strolling along the streets of a 
neighboring emporium, an entire stranger, de- 


It is 


Such was Bensamin Franxin, the friend and 
benefactor of the human race; and such the re- 
sult of study and improvement; of education and 
knowledge acquired by the “midnight lamp;” or 
in hours which were, and are yet spent by others, 
in vain and frivolous amusements—the idols of 
the moment—the remorse of subsequent years. 
How many are born in the same, or more ele- 
vated ranks of life, who have lived and passed 
through this terrestrial stage of our existence 
unknown and unrevered; neither useful to them- 
selves or their fellow-men; who have possessed 
inherent genius, innate natural talent, equally 
strong with that of Franklin; but who have un- 
fortunately neglected to cultivate and improve 
it, and make it shine forth in all its peculiar 
splendor. Need I revert to the historic page; 
in order to multiply instances of the influence 
and benefit of education, when they are every 
day, and almost every hour, presented to our 
view. 

Contrast the illiterate savage of our Western 
wilds with such men as Newton, Franklin, 
Locke, Voltaire, and Pitt, and you have a sam- 
ple treer and better than words can express, of 
the force, influence, and benefit, of education 
upon the human mind. Education subdues 
and eradicates the passions, and draws forth 
from their hidden recesses the nobler attributes 
of the human mind. 


The necessity and influence of education, 
are every where observed, and almost as uni- 
versally appreciated; but in no land should the 
subject engross the attention of the people more 
than in that of the U. States of North America. 
For here the subject is interwoven with the 
frame of our government, and the very essence 
and spirit of our Constitution and laws. The 
Constitution of the United States, as well as of 
every individual State in the Union, vests and 
deposits all and every power of government in 
the hands of the people; how necessary, then, 
should it be that the people—the depositories and 
guardians of those sacred rights and immuni- 
ties which cost the treasure, the toil, and the 
blood of our heroic ancestry—should be educat- 
ed and enlightened. For, [ contend, that with- 
out more or less education, and its consequent 
enlightenment, no man can become a good 
citizen, much less a faithful and unswerving 
friend and supporter of the existence, purity, 
and perpetuity of our free institutions. 


Ignorance can be deluded and deceived, if 
not corrupted; and those are to be found among 
the wealthy, ambitious, and demagoguical por- 
tion of our inhabitants, who have, and will con- 
tinue to use it as a pliant tool for the advance- 
ment and support of corrupt principles, and the 
execution of designing and dangerous measures. 
Experience has confirmed it, and truth and 
reason support it. The more profuse the op- 
portunities and blessings of education, the 
greater is the dissemination and advancement 
of useful knowledge, the more lasting and per- 
manent is the impression made upon the minds 
and characters of the people: and through them 
upon the purity of the elective franchise, and 
the stability of the government. 

If a liberal and judicious school system is 
established, which will meet with the hearty 
| apport and concurrence of our citizens and 

people, and education be thereby diffused 




















void of friends and employment, and particu- | throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
larly of that which sometimes appears to be our | many of our ‘rustic plebians’ may become 


only earthly support and friend in the hour of 
adversity—wealth, money. ‘That youth subse- 


Franklins and Shermans, and our beloved coun- 
try may long boast of a free, just, and pure. 


quently became one of the greatest ornaments , government, and of the possession of a wise, 


of our land; the greatest philosopher of the 
modern world; and was one of the wise and 
patriotic architects who planned and construct- 
ed the matchless fabric of our Independence. 


| intelligent, and happy people. We would then. 
merit the admiration, and deserve and correctly 
appreciate the approbation and praise of an, 
admiring world, Mor artivs., 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
TO A MOTHER, 


ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 

He died! the young, the beautiful; 
Death set his spirit free; 

The flower that withered here below 
Blooms in eternity. 

The spoiler, Death, raised high his arm, 
And smote the young and fair; 

But angels bore him up to heaven, 
To bloom forever there. 

Mother! weep not, weep not for him, 
Nor heave the pensive sigh; 

His cherub voice with angels joins 
In songs of praise, on high. 

Like Spring’s first flowers he passed away, 
*Mid innocence and bloom, 

To flourish in a brighter world, 
Far, far beyond the tomb. 

Calmly his spirit took its flight, 
To find a place of rest; 

And folded soon its pinions in 
The blest Redeemer’s breast. 

Oh may it be your happy lot, 
When life’s fond dream is past, 

To find a mansion in the skies, 


And meet him there at last. ALFRED. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
MUSIC.—No. nu, 





BY RALPHEUS, 





Tt will be seen by a reference to our first 
number on Masic, that we gave our thoughts 
on it in general terms, and that the only par- 
ticular we did descend to, was, briefly to notice 
the practical effects it had upon theheart. We 
shall now give, as far as our means of infor- 
mation will allow, a synopsis of its history. 

It cannot but be admitted, that the idea (not 
the science) of Music is co-natural with man; 
and, as a certain writer observes, “implied in 
the original principles of his constitution.” 
This will appear evident, when we reflect that, 
man is a being of observation; and the princi- 
pal communications threugh which he, in his 
primeval state, received information from sur- 
rounding objects, were, his oracular and optical 
senses; and moreover, that as he received his 
principal happiness from the beautiful sccnes 
of nature, and the sweet notes of the feathered 
tribe, the idea of Painting, as well as Music, 
must, of consequence, have been deeply impress- 
ed on his mind, when he first became sensible 
of the existence of those sources of pleasure. 
In fact, it is naturally impossible for an intelli- 
gent being to be placed in any set of circum. 
stances which have an influence on his sensi- 
tive organs, either to make him happy or mis- 
erable, without him forming some idea of the 
existence of those circumstances; and, as the 
“warbling songsters of the verdant grove’’ were 
created prior to man, the music produced by 


their enchanting songs must have been one of 


the first ideas impressed on his mind, when he 
awoke to conscious existence, and surrounding 
objects, But the time when Music commenced 
as an art, cannot be definitely pointed out; yet 
the Bible account of the creation of man, and 
the circumstances in which he was placed afler 
his creation, would almost lead us to infer, that 
the art of imitating sounds, commenced with 
Adam. For we read (Gen. 2:19,20) that “God 
brought all the beasts of the field, and the fowls 
of heaven” unto Adam, to see what he would 
call them, “and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature THat was the name thereof; and 
Adam gave names to all cattle, and the fowls of 
the air, and to every beast of the field,” 
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Biblical names, that they were, for the most 
part, expressive of some predominant charac- 
teristic of the objects named; but, as sin had 
not entered into our world until after Adam 
had named “each living thing,” and, consequent. 
ly, their ferocious and wild dispositions had 
not yet manifested themselves; he therefore 
must have distinguished them from each other, 
by the peculiar sound, or noise that each made: 
this is, at least, the most plausible inference 
which can, in our estimation, be drawn from 
the premises, if the generally received opinion 
be correct, that the dispositions of all earthly 
creatures changed with the change that was 
produced in the disposition of man, after he 
had eaten of the forbidden fruit. But, admit- 
ting a falsity in this deduction, may we not ra- 
tionally infer, from Adam’s intimate acquain- 


him the most pleasure? 


However difficult it may be to arrive ata 
just solution of the problem—when did the art 
of combining sounds, so as to produce what is 
technically called harmony, in Music, com- 
mence? yet, we may confidently assert, that 
Music was one of the first of the fine arts 
known to the human family, 


Some of the most ancient profane authors in- 
form us, that “the laws, maxims, and exhorta- 


illustrious men, were written in verse, and sung 
publicly by a quire, to the sound of instru- 
ments,” We haye the additional and more 
authentic testimony of Moses, that, so far back 
as the antideluvian werld, music had arrived to 
such a state of perfection, that Jubal, the sev- 
enth descendant from Adam, by his eldest son, 
Cain, was called “the father (or instructor) of 
all such as handle the harp and organ.” (Gen. 
4:21.) Mr. A. Clarke, in commenting on this 
passage of Scripture, says, that Jubal was the 
“inventor of Musical instruments, such as the 
kinnor, which we translate harp; and the ugab, 
which we render organ; it is very likely that 
both words are generic; the former including 
under it all stringed instruments, and the latter 
all wind instruments.” 


Mr. Benson, in commenting on the same pas- 
sage, says, that Jubal was not only the inven- 
tor of musical instruments, but also “taught 
Music.” Of the peculiar construction of those 
instruments, we have no account, nor yet of the 
method Jubal employed in giving instruction. 
After the flood, the Egyptians were the first 
who cultivated Music scientifically to any con- 
siderable extent.. According to the accounts 
by Diodorus Siculus, and Plato, it was in very 
ancient times confined to the priesthood, and 
was used only on religious occasions. But in 
consequence of the Egyptians falling, by turns, 
into the hands of the several nations, which 
surrounded them, their peculiar manners and 
customs became changed; other nations began 
to shake off their barbarism; and being cnam- 
oured by the knowledge and glory of the Egyp- 
tians, soon supplanted them in scientific pur- 
suits. ‘The Greeks were the next after the 
Egyptians who made the most proficiency in 





the arts and sciences, for we find that the musi- 
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It is known to all who are acquainted with | 


tance with “every living thing’”—his constant | E 


tions to virtue; the characters and actions of | 
gods and heroes; the lives and achievements of | 


[ November. 




















cal.games, and contests, under the rign of the 
Ptolemies, were principally of Greek origin; 
and that the musical gamesters were for the 
most part Greeks. It has been imagined, says 
Mr. W. M. Morison, Esq., in his ingenious his- 
tory of Music, that “the first poets and musi- 
cians of Greece resembled that ef the Celtic 
and German bards, and the scalds of Iceland 
and Scandanavia. ‘They sung their poems in 
the streets of the cilies, and in the palaces of 
Princes. They were treated with high respect, 
and regarded as inspired. Such was the em- 
ployment of Homer. His poems exhibit the 
most osuthentic picture of the times of which 
he wrote, and in which he lived. Music is al- 
ways named throughout the Illiad and Odyssey 
with rapture. The instruments most frequent- 
| ly named are, the lyre, the flute, and the syrinz.”’ 


The Hebrews, after their liberation from the 








| Egyptian bondage, among whom they had, by 


association with them—being made lord over | their constant association with the institutions 
them all—(Gen, 1:26;)—the fact that he was, | of the country, obtained a partial knowledge 
comparatively speaking, alone in the world, un- | of the fine arts, cultivated them to a high de- 
less in their society—and from the universally | gree of perfection. 
believed doctrine that man is constitutionally | been educated among the nobility of Egypt, 
made for conversational society—that Adam | and versed in all the learning of the land, would, 
would naturally be led to try and imitate the | as a matter of course, feel anxious to clevate the 
various languages of the inhabitants of the gar- | intellectual character of his brethren. So we 
den of Eden, and particularly those that gave | find that Sculpture, Poetry, and Music were 


Moses, their leader, having 


studied with avidity by the Hebrews;-and con- 
| slituted their principal literary pursuits, when 
| they were established in the land of promise; 
| and, as Music entered largely into the compo. 
| sition of their religious ceremonies, it would 
necessarily demand the greatest share of their 
attention; hence, we find a continual reference 
to it throughout the Old Testament, and particu- 
larly in the Psalms of David; many of which 
were written expressly for the chief Musicians 
of Israel, to be sung by them at the religious 
assemblies of the several tribes. That Music 
was one of the principal studies of the He- 
brews, may be inferred from a fact recorded by 
Josephus. In speaking of the building of Sol- 
omon’s temple, he says that there were no less 
than two hundred thousand musicians in attend- 
ance when it was dedicated. 


There is an incident oceurs in tracing the 
history of Music among the Hebrews, which is 
worthy of particular notice. It appears from 
several passages of Scripture, that music was 
as nearly allied to prophecy as to poetry. (See 
Sam. 10:5. 1 Chron. 25.) It is the opinion of 
many commentators, that the ancient Hebrews 
had a school of prophets, where Music was 
taught. Dr. A, Clarke, adopting the language 
of Mr. Harmer, says, that “prophecying, in the 
Bible, often implies singing.” And, according 
to Eusebius, in the time of David, the prophets 
met in the tabernacle, and he (David) was gen- 
erally in the midst of them; and each prophe- 
sied, and sung his cantacle, as inspiration came 
on 


It appears from Quintilian, (Just. lib. 1 ch. 


Eusebius, prevailed among the Pagans; and 
that very anciently musicians, by them, were 
called prophets. In fact, the Latin word Vates 
is used indiscriminately for poet, prophet, and 
musician, by almost all the ancient writers. 
Pausanias says, that “the oracles of the ancients 
were delivered in song; and the Pythian priests, 
who composed in hexameter verse, the loose 
and disjointed expressions of the agonizing 
Pythia, were styled prophets.” And Mr. Moore, 
in his travels throngh Italy, tells us, that to 
this day, the improvisators of that country, and 
of Spain, are, like the ancient prophets, accom- 
panied by instrumental music. 
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